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GIRLS AGAIN. 

Time we insist is the very first indispensable condition for 
a better preparation for life than our girls obtain at present 
And how are we to get time ? By not wasting it. The time 
that is wasted is sufficient for all our purposes-for the most 
perfect building up of the body, for the development of 
womanly arts and graces, for the natural spontaneous growth 
of the faculties, for the acquisition of such knowledge as is 
possible to the immature mind. For all these the time that 
is wasted, only too frequently, in our so-called girls’ educa- 
tion, in their years of school-life is more than sufficient. And 
how is time wasted ? (i) By not fitting the subjects taught 

to the capacity, or to speak more strictly, to the stage ol 
mental development of the girl ; (2) by adopting artificial 
methods of teaching, instead of those that are natural or as 
nearly natural as possible ; (3) by not allowing leisure for 
any spontaneous growth of intelligence and making it im- 
possible for girls to assimilate the knowledge given them ; 
(4) by omitting to invest the subject taught with any charm 
or interest, and (5) by teaching a vast number of things 
which, owing to their nature and the limitation of human 
faculty must be forgotten. Let us take the first of these. It 
has been long ago determined by experience that a child can 
learn certain things much more easily than an adult, amongst 
these are spoken languages, swimming, dancing, skating, 
drawing, singing, handicraft, &c. They are not all matters 
of physique as is seen, neither do they include all bodily 
exercises, for where muscular strength and endurance are 
concerned, we know it is extremely dangerous to urge a 
growing girl to exert herself to the utmost. Of many 
matters it has become a household word to say that it is 
badly done because it was not begun early enough. I know 
myself the disappointment of attempting to learn to swim 
too late — with the greatest ambition to be a swimmer and the 
advantage of natural activity and suppleness, I did not 
succeed at twenty-five. A good opportunity and excellent 
instruction were at my disposal, and at twelve or thirteen I 
have no doubt, in the time allowed, I should have learned to 
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holds good. It is admitted that a child, can pick up a spoken 
language more easily than an adult. A French girl coming 
to England at nine will speak English in a short time like an 
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not a native. A Frenchman coming to England at twenty- 
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If languages were taken in their right order and taught by 
rational methods a child would learn French, German and 
Latin in the time now wasted on the Latin Grammar alone 
And this statement has been borne out by experience and 
experiment. It is not mere theory. 

There are some amusing traditions in English education. 
One of them is this. It quite startled me when I heard it 
first. I looked at the speaker doubting his sanity. “ Begin 
with the most difficult first, in order that what comes after 
may be easy." I have watched the result of that principle 
in practice. I he most difficult is so difficult that it does not 
come at all, neither does anything follow. That is one 
reason why English boys know no language ; they begin 
Latin at seven, go on till seventeen and then how much 
Latin have they at command? 

What would you think of a man who proposed to harness a 
young horse to a load of coals and urge him with blows up a 
steep hill, in order that when he is older he should go easily 
along a level road with a light cart of hay at his back. You 
would think that man an escaped lunatic. But the exponents 
of this tradition are not so foolish as they appear at first 
sight. That French may be easy when the child is big is not 
the real reason why they teach so much Latin Grammar. 
Oh no ; neither is it because of the “ mental drill ” contained 
in that sacred book. We have seen and learned enough of 
it to discover its effect on the mind. There are hundreds of 
young University men teaching the Latin Grammar all over 
England at the present day, because it is the only thing they 
can teach. 

But to return to the economy of time and faculty in the 
strict adaptation of subjects to the stage of mental develop- 
ment of the child. How do the teaching of reading and 
writing, usually begun at six, fit in with the child's stage of 
development ? Perfectly well. We learn to read by obser- 
vation and imitation, accompanied by more or less conscious 
efforts of memory, and the fact that this is no call, as a rule, 
upon faculties not yet ripe for their work is shown in this, 
that some children teach themselves to read. Did you ever 
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Z be taught simultaneously and as soon as possible should 
be put to real use. A child will learn to write by writing 
notes and letters sooner than by copying platitudes in a copy 
book. Arithmetic, however, is not imitative. Nevertheless, 
no girl comes to school without having spontaneously picked 
up some arithmetic. She has counted her birth-days and her 
dolls; she knows how many brothers and sisters she has, 
and the number of her father’s house ; she can tell you the 
hour struck by the clock, and has found out how many sweets 
can be bought for a penny ; she has added, subtracted, 
multiplied and divided. Poor children who do their mothers’ 
shopping when they are quite tiny girls, learn a good deal of 
compound arithmetic before they are six, and if the teacher 
would go on from the point they have reached and interest 
herself and them in their small wants and purchases, there 
would never arise that hatred of arithmetic so common 
among our girls. 

But this early stage is one of tremendous bodily activity ; 
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A CALENDAR. 

June. 


1st. 

2nd. Garibaldi died 1882. Read Whittier’s Poem. Garibaldi 
In trance and dream of old, God’s prophet saw 
The casting down of thrones. Thou, watching lone 
I he hot Sardinian coast-line, hazy-hilled 
Where fringing round Caprera’s rocky zone 

/ V / h ,^ am ’ the slow waves gather and withdraw 
Behold’st the vision of the seer fulfilled, 

And hear st the sea-winds burdened with a sound 
Of falling chains, as, one by one, unbound, 

The nations lift their right hands up and swear 
Their oath of freedom. From the chalk- white wall 
Of England, from the black Carpathian range, 

Along the Danube and the Theiss, through all* 

The passes of the Spanish Pyrenees, 

And from the Seine s thronged banks, a murmur strange 
And glad floats to thee o’er thy summer seas 
On the salt wind that stirs thy whitening hair— 

The song of freedom’s bloodless victories ! 

Rejoice, O Garibaldi ! Though thy sword 

Failed at Rome’s gates, and blood seemed vainly poured. 

Where, in Christ’s name, the crowned infidel 

Of France wrought murder, with the arms of hell 

On that sad mountain slope whose ghostly dead, 

Unmindful of the grey exorcist’s ban 

Walk, unappeased, the chambered Vatican, 

And draw the curtains ot Napoleon’s bed ! 

God’s providence is not blind, but, full of eye-, 

It searches all the refuges of lies : 

And in His time and way, the accursed things 
Before whose evil feet thy battle-gage 
Has clashed defiance from hot youth to age 
Shall perish. All men shall be priests and kings — 

One royal brotherhood, one church made free 
By love, which is the law of liberty.” — 1869. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. St. Boniface 755. Add verse to hymn as above. 

Now thank we for the noble zeal of blessed Boniface 

Whose active life and tragic death, were hallowed by 1 hy grace : 

Who went to Pagan Germany, a solitary man, 

Of Christian truth, and civic peace, so bravely led the van. 

6th. --8th. 


